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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. 
ON PRAYER—No. II. 


We have proved the reasonableness of prayer, from the fact that 
as creatures we are necessarily and entirely dependent on the Cre- 
ator for all the good we either possess or can hope to enjoy. He 
“hangs creation on his arm, and feeds it at his board.” We have 
also inferred the precept requiring it 23 perfectly coincident with 
Christianity, because it is a system of grace. ‘We are saved by 
grace.” Every principle received under the operation of such a 
system must be considered as a gift, and its giver as having a 
right, to bestow it on whatever terms he pleases. ‘sk, then, and 
you shall receive.” 

We may now goa step further. Prayer not only results from 
our condition as dependent creatures, but is also prompted by, and, 
when sincere, is the very language of, our mature. I mean not to 
say, that man is naturally disposed to prayer as a spiritual effort, 
and an act of humble and affectionate homage to his offended God. 
We know, that, if left to ourselves, we never will, we never can 
pray. Rom. 8,26. But is it unnatural to seek relief when is 0 
sed by want—to ask aid, when without it we must perish? Who 
endures unmoved “the peltings of the storm,” or suffers uncom- 
plaining amid the vicissitudes of life? It is not man: it is not sinful 
man: this creature of envy, jealousy, and discontentment, who so 
largely feasts on the miseries of his fellows: this creature of ingra- 
titude who “writes his mercies on the sand, and engraves his afflic- 
tions on the rock.” 

On this ground the Scriptures proceed in enacting the law of 
prayer. “QO Israel, thou hast ruined thyself, but in me is thy help 
found:” while it is the course the Holy Spirit pursues in his official 
work:—he convinces of sin, that he may convince of righteousness: 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise;” nor do we ever expect to hear 
any man pray with earnestness and sincerity without the previous 
conviction of his own miserabie and wretched condition: without a 
view of the nature and consequences of sin; without feeling in some 
degree the oppression of the curse. But open his eyes to his crime 
and his danger; explain to him the character and extent of the law 
he has violated, and unfold “the terrors of the Lord” against 
whom he has lifted the arm of rebellion; strip vice of its seductive 
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brilliancy, the pleasures of sense of those false charms, which in fas- 
cinating, have hardened his heart; cast him on the bed of disease, 
surrounded by the symbols of death, and let him feel the awful pre - 
sence of an angry God: will he net pray? Will he not pout all his 
soul into his petition for mercy? Will infidel effrontery then brand 
him as a fool and a fanatick? Is it the sensibilities of the coward 
heart only that death can rouse? Would you have me to meet un- 
moved the judgments of an indignant God? 

I[aste to yon bed of death, and hush those prayerful lips if you 
can. “They pour forth the inward workings of an anguished soul.— 
If unsanctified reason has light to shed, or consolation to bestow, 
let the expiring culprit hear and live. Convince bim that he is 
happy: that he is “rich and increased in goods, and stands in need 
of nothing,” instead of being as he supposes, “wretched, and mise- 
rable, and poor, and blind and naked:” or show him that he is per- 
fectly competent to help and relieve himself, without the interfer- 
ence of Omnipotence, or the condescension of the Son of God.— 
There is no other way to upturn a single doctrine of the Scriptures, 
or diminish our obligation to a single duty they prescribe, oat by 
fairly showing that they assume things as facts a wa 8 ave not true. 
And thus in order to prove that prayer is in any sense absurd or un- 
natural, they must prove that man is neither sinful nor miserable, 
and that the disruption of the tenderest ties, the sorest bereave- 
ments, the keenest apprehensions of future retribution, do all (in- 
dependently of the grace of God in Christ) contribute to human feli- 
city. But admit the facts, concede that we are guilty, and the 
principle of ;rayer is laid deep in our very nature. Nay,even the 
infidel himself, wher God lights up his way by the lightnings of his 
wrath, or speaks in mighty thunders on the shoreless deep, appre- 
hensive of judgments he kiiows he deserves, makes out to pray. 

Aygain—There is an intimate connexion between cause and ef- 
fect, which the wildest philosophy holds most sacred. Hence it is 
a maxim of the wise man, “he who dealeth with a slack hand be- 
cometh poor, but the hand of the diligent maketh rich;” a maxim 
which he derived by actual observation from the common course 
of things. We all have access to the same means of information; 
and ave familiar with the facts. We know that indolence is preg- 
nant with a thousand evils; that it is to be reprobated under all 
circumstances; but especially when connected with penury and liv- 
ing on charity as the substitute for industry: that to indulge it were 
enough to burst the bonds of human society, fritter away all social 
aiiections, aad resign man to that cheerless gloom that neither na- 
ture nor reason can dispel. 

Now most assuredly religion is not introduced to consecrate hu- 
man vices: nor do her ministers attempt to rear her temples on the 
demolition of the political and social relations of man. The same 
God who governs man as a member of civil society, governs him also 
as an heir of heaven. The God of nature is the God of grace: hence 
the constituent principles of his law and government must always 
be the same. It would require God to invert the whole order of 
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things which he has established, before Christianity can encourage 
and protect the indolent, or the slug ggard be permitted to.wear the 
robes of splendour and immortality that belong only to the worthies 
at Christ’s right hand.’ 

If any should urge this objection against the gospel of the Son of 
God, we would appeal to the institution of prayer itself as a com- 
plete refutation of the miserable calumny. Pray er is the exercise 
of the moral and intellectual faculties of the soul, ‘(which is certain- 
ly the most refined and dignified part of human effort) for the at- 
tainment of what is lawful and necessary. ‘There is as distinct a 
connexion between prayer as a mean, and the acquisition of good 
as an object, as there is between the acquisition of good and any 
other kind of exertion. ‘The sower may not more certainly expect 
to reap, than the child of prayer may confidently anticipate the 
blessing® for whieh he pleads. Nor has he less time to waste, or 
fewer anxieties to cherish. The principle, the connexion between 
cause and effect, is the same in both. And if we consider it as at 
all natural or necessary for man to labour, that he may be relieved 
from want in regard of his temporal concerns, it is equally so in its 
spiritual application. 

Were I permitted here to follow out my analogies, or would it 
not be developing principles we are not sufficiently advanced to 
touch, I could point out many blessings which would necessarily 
result. I could show the believer lifted to his holy mount, where 
the envenomed sha‘ts of ridicule do not reach, and-where tempta- 
tions in vain assail him; where hope lives in the triumphs of grace 
divine, and faith in firmer hold fastens on the throne of God; and 
whence, as from the stepstone to heaven, he shall presently wing 
his flight to better worlds and purer joys. I shall only remark, that 
while the ability to pray is a gift, yet it is, like every other talent, 
to be improved by personal exertion; and that the conscientious 
discharge of ihe duty always stimulates to that diligence in effort 
to which God has promise “d his blessing, and which he invariably 
succeeds in the attainment of good. Once more we infer, the prin- 
ciple of prayer lies deep in our nature, and lays hold on all the ac- 
tivities of man. 

We have one more view in which to present the fact that prayer 
is prompted by our nature. Whenever we approach into the 
presence of a superior being, we feel a comp ulsion to pay him rever- 
ence. ‘This is a universal Taw; is the basis. of all distinctions in 
society; is the reward of merit; is the a ur tu which official trust 
entitles. The man of high political o - literary standing passes 
like a demi-god among us—his words have an importance sufficient 
to decide the opinions of thousands around him, without being at 
the trouble to think for themselves. He is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of his own: his name is handed down with honour to 
“the generations to come;” publick munificence rears the “monu- 
mental marble’* in memorial that he once tabernacled among us; aad 
his grave has too often been the altar where divine honours have. 
been paid. The principlt is good in itself, but, like all others of 
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similar character, has been abused by erring man. Our readers 
will remember the pride of Haman, and the afflictions of Mordecai: 
a brief story, but a fine display of human nature; and not the only 
instance in which the assumed authority of man interferes with the 
prerogative of the skies. 

We might trace our principle still farther, and note its salutary 
influence upon the lower orders uf creation. The very beasts of 
the field own their temporary Lord, and, with all their fierceness, 
shrink away from the glance of man. The madman himself scarcely 
falls below the common level, grows calm and mild, and cowers to 
superior reason. The principle is therefore an exposition of human 
nature, with which all may be familiar. which the very wicked feel, 
and which every heart involuntarily recognizes. 

Hence the impression, effected on every mind either by the dis- 
plays of a superior being in his works of glory that surround us, or 
so far inherent in our nature (concreated with us) as never to be dis- 
owned even by the most rude and uncultivated savage, or preserved 
and enforced by tradition from the fathers, always has commanded 
some form of worship to a supreme God. Men forget their dearest 
earthly friends when death has laid them in the grave: but the ter- 
rour of the Almighty descends from father to son, from generation 
to generation, and is revived in awful force by the many disasters 
that chequer the scenes of human life. It is his own law, which 
never can be forgotten; which devils hear and “tremble’’—*“to him 
every knee must bow, and every tongue confess.” 

We have not forgotten the rebellion and sins of man. We have 
had too large a share in them ever to suffer them to be erased from 
the tablets of our memory. We are fully aware that a momentary 
apathy may steal ever our souls: that we may for a little grow in- 
ditterent to the symbols of his presence with which we have become 
familiar: yet it is but momentary: Jehovah has but to speak in judg- 
ment, and the whole is instantly, is powerfully revived. Voltaire 
himself, convinced and alarmed, cou!d not withstand—death ex- 
torted contessions, by which his followers would be wise to profit, 
before itis too late; before the day of grace is past, or the door of 
mercy is shut. 

I trust then we have not gone too far in asserting, that prayer is 
prompted by our nature, while it results from our dependent 
condition as creatures. And if so, we may challenge the universe 
to offer one rational plea to justify the man who neglects it. Ihave 
now only to add, that if instead of arguing against it, we were more 
disposed to view it as a privilege we have forfeited, and which is 
continued to us only by the grace of God in Christ, we should find 
the Eternal tu have unbosomed motives and purposes in the precept, 
too important, too tender, too gracious, to be reviled or abused. 

[ fear I have been too prolix on the prelimiuary part of my sub- 
ject. ‘The succeeding numbers will be devoted to consider more 
particularly the place it occupies in the Christian system; and its 
1nportance to the habits, to tue very existence, of practical godli- 
ness; through which perhaps the plain Christian may follow us with 
more interest and patieuce. THEOPHILUS. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


Report of the Executive Committee for the management of the mis- 
sions, first commenced by the Rev. John Vt esley, the Rev. Dr. 
Coke, and others; and now carried on under the direction of the 


Methodist Conference. 
(Continued from p. 54.) 
III. AFRICA. 


Srerra Leone.—The society here is increased to one hundred 
and twenty-nine. Mr. Davies has of late visited several places in 
the neighbourhood of Free-town, and requests assistance, if it can 
be afforded, in order to extend the work. “If,” he observes, “I 
could have left this place, I would have gone into the interior, as 
far as Timboo, the capital of the Foulah king. 1 have seen some 
Foulahs in the colony lately. They are tall and well made, and, 
as far as I could judge, Mahometans. I have sent an Arabick Bi- 
ble to the king. I asked them if they would wish me to come into 
their country, to teach them God’s book; they expressed their 
wishes that I should come, and would mention my name to their 
king. I should be glad to get a few Arabick Bibles out, as I have 
frequent opportunities to send them to different parts of Africa. I 
long for the time, when “Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands to 
God.” 

In that colony great attention has been paid to schools, in which 
the negro children, accumulated there by the capture of slave-ships, 
are instructed. In this important work, which by communicating 
the principles of religion and useful knowledge to so many chil- 
dren, must greatly promote an object, in w hich so general an inter- 
est is felt, the communication of the blessings of Christianity and 
civilization to Africa, the Methodist missionaries have heartily co- 
operated. Mrs. Davies, before her death, had a school of one hun- 
dred and fifty captured girls under her care, and the committee 
deeply regret the loss of that excellent woman, whose character, 

talents, and unwearicd zeal, rendered her so great a blessing to the 
schools, and so valuable an auxiliar y to the mission. 

Mr. Davies, since the death’ of Mrs. Davies, has paid as much 
attention as possible so the state of this school, All the children 
who are well, attend daily, and they are making considerable im- 
provement. In April last, Mr. Davies and Mr. Butcher baptized 
one hundred and five of them in the school-house, on which occa- 
sion his excellency the governor attended. An additional married 
missionary has been appointed. 

Tue Cape or Goop Horr.—At tlus station the object of the 
mission has been extended, and a missionary appointed, with an 
express designation to penetrate the interior, and attempt the con- 
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version of the natives; and thus to co-operate, though in a different 
scene of labour, in the benevolent plans of Christians of other de- 
nominations, who have already made laudable attempts to raise the 
most degraded of the human species, into civilized habits, and the 
knowledge of God our Saviour. 

For this work, Mr. Shaw, whose safe arrival at Cape-town, with 
the missionaries for Asia, the Committee are happy to announce, is 

ualifying himself by learning the Dutch language. His excellency 
the governor encourages the design, and the committee anticipate 
that a missionary establishment will be formed in the interior, 
where the word of life may be distributed to the perishing inhabi- 
tants. In the mean time, Mr. Shaw is employing himself, as op- 
portunity offers, at Cape-town, and in the neighbourhood, where the 
spiritual state of our small societies is such, as to afford much en- 
couragement. ‘No where,” says Mr. Shaw, “is there more need 
of faithful preaching than in this large and populous town, (Cape- 
town.) As for the Dutch, it is to be feared that they are generally 
strangers to the influence of Christianity on the heart and life.— 
The Sabbath is profaned in the most offensive manner, both by the 
Dutch and their slaves. Some of them, however. do attend church, 
and a slave may generally be seen following his master or mistress, 
carrying the books to the door of the house of Gods but he is not 

ermitted to enter. The poor African must wander up and down 
. the side of the church, or go home and return again when the 
service is over, to carry his master’s books; but he is neither taught 
to read nor write, nor suffered to hear the words of eternal life.” 

“Were a chapel erected in this populous place, and the preacher 
to preach in English and Dutch, there is no doubt but he might have 
multitudes of hearers in a very short time. ‘The number of En- 
glish inhabitants is also greatly on the increase, and ought not to 
be neglected.” 

The committee are sorry to say, that some obstacles exist at pre- 
sent, to the publick ministry of the missionaries in Cape-town, 
which, however, they hope are but temporary; as his majesty’s go- 
vernment at home have met the application made to them on this 
occasion, as indeed on many similar ones, with the most prompt 
and condescending attention to its object. 

The number of members in Society in Cape-town is fifty. 

— + oo — 


BAPTIST MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


[The following letter contains much interesting information re- 
specting the Baptist Missionary stations in India: ] 


Exiract of a letter from Rev. George I. Hough, to one of the edi- 
tors of the American Baptist Magazine, dated 


SeRAMPORE, ApnriL 27, 1816. 
Rev. and Dear Sir—The time of our sailing was probably known 
to you soon after that event. We went to sea under a fair and 
pleasant breeze, which continued several days, agd carried us ra- 
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pidly on our voyage; and it is remarkable, that during the whole 
passage, we were retarded but by few calms, and diverted from the 
intended course by no storms. ‘In a wandréd and twenty days after 
we took the last survey of the American coast, we beheld that of 
the Asiatick; and on the hundred and thirty-second after we em- 


-barked, through the tender mercies of Him, who “walketh on the 


> 
wings of the wind,”’ and *“‘measureth the waters in the hollow of his 


hand,” we reached in health and safety the port of Calcutta. Our 
arrival was made known to Dr. Carey’ s son, (the doctor having gone 


to Serampore) who came on board in the evening, and politely -offer- 
ed us every accommodation that hospitality or christian affection 
could suggest. We however remained on board that night; and the 
next morning went to the Mission-house at Calcutta, w here we were 
very cordially received by brethren Lawson, and Eustis Carey, (a 
nephew of the doctor) as also afterwards by their wives at their pri- 
vate dwellings. 

The missionaries at Serampore, hearing of our arrival, the same 
day sent their boat, with brother Rowe and Mr. John Marshian, 
to convey us to this place; but wishing to send letters by a ship then 
dropping down the river, bound to Salem, we did not come here 
until yesterday. We are here very pleasantly accommodated in 
the same rooms where the pious and devout Mrs. Newell found a 
resting place. 

The missionary brethren are all in the enjoyment of good health, 
and, with the utmost ardour and assiduity, are pursuing the vari- 
ous branches of business appertaining to this most flourishing and 
important establishment. ‘The work of translating the Scriptures 
in thirty-three different languages is going forward under the direc- 
tion and super ‘intendance of doctors ‘Carey, Marshman, and Rev. 
Mr. Ward. ‘The printing-office is one of the largest I ever saw, 
having, I believ e, one hundred and sixty frames, with their eases, 
to which thirty-eight more cases may be added, making i in all, nearly 
two hundred cases of types. ‘Ten presses are in operation. ‘The 
printing -house is, as nigh as [ can calculate without exact admea- 
surement, about one hundred and eight feet long by fifty, wide.— 
Two partitions pass along its length, dividiag the building into 
three equal apartments of about sixteen feet w ide, of which the mid- 
dle is the press-room, and the other two occupied by casemen,— 
Here natives only are employed, amounting to the number of a 
hundred and fifty. 

Besides the European school for young ladies, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Marshman, in which the various branches of English 
literature, together with musick, painting, and embr oidery, are 
taught, and which consists of fifty scholars; there are two others, 
composed of boys, conducted by Mr. Marshman, who instructs in 
the English language, tke one consisting of about fifty, and another 
of about the same number, for Portuguese children. Besides these 
there is a free school for Bengalee boys, who are taught the Benga- 
lee language on the Lancasterean plan, its number about fifty. ‘Vo 
increase the necessity of manual labour, the manufacturing of pa- 
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per of various qualities and sizes is carried on upon the mission- 
premises, by at least one hundred and fifty natives, and many more 
are engaged in gardening. All the profits arising from these dif. 
ferent branches of business, are thrown into a common stock, and 
consecrated to missionary operations. In addition to these labours, 
brethren are also indefatigable in their employment as ministers of 
the word. 

There is a publick library belonging to the establishment, which 
contains about forty-five hundred volumes, on the various subjects 
in modern literature, but more particularly relating to divinity, 
and to the customs, manners, languages, and histories of the orien- 
tal nations. Besides access to this, each missionary has a library 
for his own particular use, of considerable extent. 

At Calcutta, both in the town and at the fort, are congregations, 
which several times in the week are favoured with the ministerial 
attendance of brethren Lawson and E. Carey. At Serampore, and 
its vicinity, brethren Carey, Marshman, Ward, and Yates, are em- 

loyed, particularly on Lord’s days, in preaching in English ana 
Borguion. Every evening at five o’clock, brother Ward, before his 
workmen leave the printing-office, reads, expounds, and prays in 
Bengalee, and at eicht o’clock in the evening and nine in tie morn- 
ing, all the several families residing on the mission-premises, meet 
in the chapel, where is worship in singing, reading, and prayer.— 
Every Saturday evening, some profitable subject is presented in 
the word of God, upon which the brethren communicate what they 
think proper. The two pamphlets which herewith I send you, will 
develope the subject of the mission here in a more distinct manner 
than 4 now have time or information to do by writing. 

Communication between this and Rangoon is very frequent, 
which to us is a favourable circumstance, as it will enable us the 
sooner to join brother Judson, afford us a constant and profitable 
correspondence with our brethren here, and thereby yield us many 
facilities, which we could not realize were our situation to be more 
remote. Rangoon, in the opinion of the missionaries here, also of 
brother Judson, is the most eligible place, at present, for an effort 
to propagate the knowledge of salvation; not because the hearts of 
the Burmans are more accessible than other heathen, but because 
the field for labour is extensive, and brother and sister Judson have 
already obtained a competent knowledge of the language, to begin 
to converse upon the subject of their mission. Both of them enjoy 
good health, and have not as vet been molested. The last accounts 
received here from them, indeed, indicate some propitious appear- 
ances of a religious nature. Mr. Felix Carey resides at Ava, acts 
as a physician, and is employed in governmental affairs; but I can- 
not learn that he is attempting any thing of a missionary nature, or 
how far his influence as a man or christian extends. For myself, 


however, I doubt not, should his life be spared, he will, so tar as 
prudence may dictate, or his peculiar situation authorise, endea- 
your to introduce the gospel there, as also the arts of civil life— 
That government | beiieve is now at peace; and should it continue 
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for any length of time, a wide door, and I trust effectual, will be 
opened for us. But the Lord, who executes his purposes in his 
own way, without regarding the advice of man, knows best, and 
will, according to his own infinitely wise plan, adopt the best time 
and means of operation. 

I cannot but hope, from the moral aspect of this country, and also 
from a consideration of what has been, and what is yet to be done, 
that our American brethren, who are powerful in means and num- 
bers, will think seriously, pray fervently, and act abundantly for 
the Indian mission. The state of this country opens so many ave- 
nues to the attainment of the different languages spoken in it, the 
millions of human beings accountable, and destined to the bar of 
Divine Judgment, and withal, their moderate and placable temper 
of mind—all seem to demané the attention of the christian world. 
Divine Providence, like an index, points the missionary to this 
quarter of the globe; and may I not say, that prophecy, like a gno- 
mon, makes known the time to publish the glad tidings of life eter- 
nal, in the same region in which the Apostles once toiled with so 
much zeal and success? 

I have been perusing a letter from brother Judson, in which he 
says: ‘This is a delightful climate. We have now seen all the sea- 
suns, and can therefore judge. The hot weather in March and 
April is the chief exception. Nature has done every thing for this 
country; and the government is very indulgent to all foreigners. — 
When we see how we are distinguished above all around, even in 
point of worldly matters, we feel that we want gratitude. O that 
we may be faithful in the improvement of every mercy, and patient 
unde: every trial which God may have in store for us. .We know 
not how the gospel can ever be introduced here; every thing in this 
respect appears as dark as midnight.” Some further accounts have 
been lately received, to which I have before hinted. It is under- 
stood by our brethren here, that the missionary station at Rangoon 
bt be an expensive one, but not on that account ought it to be for- 
saken. 

With respect to myself and family, I have to say, we have many 
more blessings conferred upon us than we deserve. During our 
voyage we received many temporal and spiritual favours. I had 
but little time abstracted from domestick avocations, to bestow upon 
study; but what I had, I strove to improve. We almost invariably 
enjoyed good health, as we also have since our arrival. 

My present object is to obtain a passage to Rangoon as soon as 
possible. We shall have to purchase here all our household furni- 
ture, and the greatest part of our provisions, and carry them with 
us, and afterwards, in a great degree, depend upon our friends here 
to send us supplies as we may need. This method of obtaining a 
livelihood must continue until the Lord shal! enable us to obtain a 
-~ of ground and raise our own provisions, which I hope will not 

e long. 

Yesterday was Lord’s day. In the morning I endeavoured to 

preach in the mission-chapel. In the afternoon heard the venera- 
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ble Dr. Carey, in Bengalee, in the same place, preach to about a 
hundred and thirty natives and Portuguese. They all behaved in 
a very civil manner, and listened with as much attention as wi!l be 
discovered generally in your congregations. The singing of the 
native Christians was affecting to us, who had never heard the like, 
although we could not understand them. 1 think Christianity has 
obtained a standing here not to be everted. 

It is my determrnation to give you from time to time, all the in- 
formation'relative to the country, missionary operations, &c. that 
I can possibly collect. 

Have the goodness to write to us very frequently, and fail not to 
send the Magazines, &c. Expect more before long. 

Respectfully, and in gospel bonds, 


Yours, GEORGE H. HOUGH. 
DOMESTICK. 


First Report of the New-York Sunday School Union Society, for 
the year ending February, 1817. 


On a review of the progress of this Society during the year which 
has elapsed since its formation, the Committee are happy to say, 
that their expectations have been more than realized. Experienc: 
has convinced them, that there is little danger of anticipating too 
much good from Sunday Schools properly conducted, or of lool- 
ing prematurely for their fruits. The system is fraught with bles- 
sings to the unlettered poor and to society, which no other method 
of benevolence ever conferred or promised. Its effects speak its 
eulogy, while the merits of the plan are a sufficient pledge for its 
future prosecution and success. 

When the Committee entered on the duties of their appointment, 
they could not but fee! some solicitude in view of the responsibility 
of their trust, the novelty of the undertaking, and the magnitude 
of its interests. They anticipated various difficulties, which the 
saw no way to avoid or tosurmount. ‘They feared the publick was 
but ill prepared for an enterprize, which called not so much for 
funds as for personal exertions; which*demanded the zeal, the 
self-denial, and the active and indefatigable labours of so large a 
number of persons. But their apprehensions were almost wholly 
groundless. The time for this arduous and benificent work had 
come; the way was prepared; the means were provided. Obstacles 
have indeed been met, which nothing but zeal and perseverance 
can overcome; but they are such as obstruct all efficient efforts to- 
wards the reformation of ignorance and depravity; such as are not 
likely to discourage, much less to defeat the operations of this 
institution. 

Immediately after the organization of the Society, schools were 
established in different parts of the city, and multitudes of unedu- 
cated children and adults collected into them. The design was 
prosecuted with so much energy, that twenty-three schouls were 
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opened before the first quarterly meeting. These schools, conducted 
by about 50 superintendents and 170 teachers, comprised more 
than 2000 learners; of which number, about one tenth part were 
adults, and one fourth part, people of colour. 

In the three months preceding the second quarterly meeting, 
three new schools were instituted, and considerable additions were 
made to the number of teachers and learners. 

Two more schools were formed before the termination of the 
third quarter, making 28 schools, inchuding, at the last mentioned 
period. no Jess than 3000 scholars. 

‘The Reports received from the Managers of the schools, at these 
quarterly meetings, afforded most ample and gratifying evidences 
of the utility and importance of the undertaking; and particularly 
ef the visible improvement witnessed in the personal appearance 
and the behaviour of the scholars, and of their rapid progress in 
the attainment of knowledge: nor were there wanting testimonies 
that several of them had, to appearance, been savingly benefitted 
through the instrumentality of Sunday School instruction. In short, 
the beneficial effects of these institutions were shown to have been 
experienced by families and neighbourhoods, and to be notorious 
on the slightest observation of the streets, particularly on the Lord’s 
day. 

At the fourth quarterly meeting, which took place on the third 
day of the present month, 1t appeared that the number both of 
teachers and learners had been somewhat augmented, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the season; and that much had been 
gained in point of regular and punctual attendance. The Re- 
ports were unanimous in testifying to the diligence of the learners, 
the interest with which they engaged in their tasks, the solicitude 
with which they listened to religious instruction, the salutary influ- 
ence wrought on their dispositions and conduct, and the various 
happy effects of the schools upon children and parents. Not a few 
instances were specified of children having become hopefully pious 
in the schools, whose subsequent conduct had confirmed the favour- 
able impressions ente: tained respecting them; and one or two. who 
have been taken from this world, manifested, in their last hours. « 
deep sense of religion and a humble confidence in the Saviour. 

It should be observed of the children received into these schools, 
that a large portion of them were never before favoured with any 
literary or religious instruction; and those who had learned ¢> read, 
for the most part, knew nothing of their moral obligations and du- 
ties. The wretched circumstances and deplorable ignorance of 
many of them, were such as might affect any heart. Could the 
Society look into the retreats of indigence and vice from which 
numbers of scholars have been collected, no language employed to 
describe their situation would be thought extravagant. The off- 
spring of parents who have themselves trod the paths of ignorance 
and depravation, they were nursed in the lap of irreligion, and edu- 
cated by examples of iniquity. Yet, from the most hopeless abodes 
of immorality and want, the efforts of kindness and compassion 
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have gathered many learners into the Sunday Schools, whose im- 
rovement in manners and appearance, in learning and temper, 
ave frequently gained the commendation of their teachers. 

On the other hand, a very considefable proportion of the chil- 
dren in these schools belong to industrious and reputable parents, 
who have repeatedly expressed their sense of the good effects of 
the institution, and tendered their thanks for the benefits conferred 
upon their families. 

The influences and results produced by Sunday School instruc- 
tion are every where the same, and they are the more conspicuous 
from the character and circumstances of those taught. To detail 
the instances of extraordinary improvement in knowledge, and of 
melioration in manners and temper, or of salutary impressions 
upon companions and relatives, which have occurred in the schools 
connected with this Union, would be inconsistent with the proper 
limits of a Report. But the Committee feel it incumbent on them 
to present some view of the economy of these schools, and of their 
relative advantages of usefulness. 

Whatever may be the character or situation of the learners, the 
object of the Sunday School system is to impart a sound religious 
education; to afford the best means of moral and religious im- 
provement, accompanied by good examples and the strongest mo- 
tives to sobriety, industry, and the formation of good habits. Ina 
word, Sunday Schools are adapted to confer such an education as 
might be attained in pious and well regulated families, where the 
heart and the practice, the interests of this life and of that which 
is to come, are properly regarded. ‘This object sufficiently indi- 
cates what inust be the general character and dispositions of those 
who teach. The schools, generally, are assembled twice every 
Sunday, and opened by some religious exercises, of which singing, 
in which the scholars are taught to join, usually forms a part. The 
scholars are arranged in classes of six or eight to a teacher, each 
teacher having the names and places of residence of those committed 
tohis care. By a course of kind and affectionate treatment, the 
teacher gains the confidence and love of his pupils, while he be- 
comes more deeply concerned for their welfare. ‘They soon regard 
him as their friend; they listen to his inculcations, respect his per- 
son and his examples, and display an ingenuous forwardness to 
meet his wishes. ‘The lessons used in the schools, being those 
compiled for the London Sunday School Union, are happily suited 
to the ebjeet in view. They are expressed in wg ay language, 
and comprise sketches of sacred history, while they exhibit the 
precepts and promises of the Bible, and teach the personal and re- 
lative, as well as the moral and religious duties of men. To these, 
which are contained on sheets and in spelling books, succeed the 
Scriptures themselves, which are read and recited by the higher 
classes. The instructions which they receive are calculated to 
impress on the learners a deep sense of moral obligation and ac- 
countability. They are taug!it to reverence the day divinely set 
apart for religious purposes, and to associate with their regard for 
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it those sentiments and feelings which always exert a powerful te- 
straint upon human conduct. With the impressions which they 
may have gained in school, they go to places of publick worship, 
and once a month the children of many of the schools, and their 
arents, are met in the school room by a minister, with a particu- 
ar view to their religious edification. Besides these attentions, 
the learners are frequently favoured, at their dwellings, with visits 
from the teachers, designed to promote their moral and social wel- 
fare. Here they are often found employed at their lessons, or read- 
ing to their untaught parents, and sometimes engaged in acts of de- 
votion. By associating with those whom they respect and love, 
and by being governed and instructed at school, they become docile 
and sifectionate at home. The parents soon take an interest in 
them which they never felt before. Pleased with the decent ap- 
pearance which is required on their admission into school, as well 
as with their better conduct, their advancement in learning, and 
the regard shown for them by others, they are generally disposed to 
co-operate in a work which so much affects the comfort and the 
hopes of themselves and their offspring. 
(To be continued.) 


—»_ +o 


[At the request of a respected female friend, we republish the 
following account of a Maternal Society, together with an address 
to mothers, contained in the Panoplist of June, 1816. The address 
is worthy the attentive perusal and serious consideration of every 
affectionate mother, and we hope that an example so laudable as 
that of the ladies in Portland, will not pass unnoticed by pious ma- 
trons in this city.—Eb. | 


MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


A society has recently been formed at Portland, Maine, with the 
above designation. It consists entirely of mothers, who assemble 
once a month for the special purpose of learning, and qualifying 
themselves to perform, the duties which they owe to their children 
in consequence of their covenant engagements. The time allotted 
to their meetings is to be spent in reading such books as relate to 
the object of their asseciation, in conversing on the subject, and in 
prayer for the divine biessing upon their exertions. Once in three 
months the members are to bring with them such of their female 
children as are between four and fourteen. At these meetings, the 
exercises are to be suited to the capacities of children. ‘The con- 
stitution provides tor the acquisition of a small select library. The 
sixth article is as follows: 

“It shall also be considered the indispensable duty of every mem- 
ber to qualify herself by prayer, and as opportunity may allow, by 
reading, for performing the arduous and important duties of a 
Christian mother; and to suggest to her sister members such hints 
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awher own experience may farnish, or circumstances seem  ren- 
der necessary.” 

‘The iddress to Mothers, which the society has published, is, 
with a smal! omission, now presented to the reader: 

“Will you permit a stranger, who is herself a mother, and who 
therefore kuows from experience a mother’s affection and solicitude 
for her offspring, to lead your attention for a few moments to the 
all-important and interesting duties which God has connected with 
this endearing relation? He is styled the Father of Spirits. He is 
therefore in a most important sense the Father of your children, 
and he considers them as his property. He creates them for his 
own glory: he gives them an existence which will be iasting as his 
own; he considers them as more valuable than theavorld which 
they inhabit, aud to your forming hands he first commits the pre- 
cious deposit, saving in effect to every mother, “take this child and 
nurse it for me, aud I will give thee thy wages.’ ‘To your care 
and guidance he gives the earliest, and in some respects, the most 
important years of their existence. To you he has entrusted al- 
most exclusively the highly responsible office of instamping on the 
minds of these immortal beings, the earliest, and consequently the 
most lasting impressions which they will ever receive; the charac- 
ters traced on them by your fingers will most probably remain to be 
read hereafter in the light of eternity; and the perusal will fill you 
with joy and thankfulness, or overwhelm you with anguish and des- 
pair. uring that period of their existence, which God has com- 
mitted to your care, the mind is most ductile, the heart most sus- 
ceptible, and the memory most tenacious. Hence the impressions 
then made are rare!y if ever effaced. ‘The habits are then unform- 
ed, the ailections unengaged, and the memory unoccupied; the soul 
presents itself to your hand like wax to the seal; and the judicious, 
heaven-taught mother may trace upon it almost whatever she 
pleases. ‘l'rue, you cannot renovate the heart, or make your chil- 
dren heirs of salvation, but you may use means which have a ten- 
dency to produce this most desirable effect, and which will almost 
infallibly secure the blessing of heaven. You may avoid that false 
tenderness, and those ruinous indulgences, which, by fostering the 
appetites and passions of your children, prepare them for a useless, 
wretched life, a stili more miserable death, and a despairing eter- 
nity. You may store the retentive memory with religious truths; 
you may restrain and correct their vicious propensities; you may 
place religion before them in its most winning and attractive form, 
by causing it to live and breathe in your example. Above all, you 
can consecrate them to the service of God, and pray fervently and 
perseveringly for those divine influences which are necessary to 
crown your endeavours with success. Such are the duties which 
God requires of every mother; and it was doubtless with a view to 
animate and assist you in the performance of these duties that he 
implanted in the maternal breast, that tender and inextinguishable 
affection, which you feel for your offspring. Let not this affection, 
then, be pleaded, as it too often is, as an excuse for neglecting those 
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duties which it was designed to aid you in performing, and which 
you, cannot but allow to be infinitely important. Let us not thus 
ungratefully pervert the gift of a wise and benevoient God. Let 
us not blindly prefer the present gratification to the future and eter- 
nal happiness of our children; nor dread the infliction of momen- 
tary paiu, more than their everlasting ruin. It is not love which 

rompts parents to conduct like this; or if it be love it has all the 
effects of hatred. It directly tends to destroy the happiness of our 
children in the present as well as in the future world; for no one 
who is acquainted with human nature can doubt, that unrestrained 
passions are sources of wretchedness, or that childrea whose incli- 
nations are restrained with a mild but steady hand, are far happier, 
even in the present life, than those whose vicious propensities are 
cherished and inflamed by parental indulgence. With trutn there- 
fore might the royal preacher assert, that “he who spareth the rod, 
hateth his son, but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.”— 
Shall we then be induced by false tenderness, or any other motive, 
to withhold this proof of akon when the present and future hap- 
piness of our children require it, or to neglect those important du- 
ties which the God of nature both requires and prompts us to per- 
form? Shall we give him cause to accuse us as he did the heathen, 
of being without natural affection? Since he has been pleased to 
honour us by committing immortal souls to our care, shall we dare 
to abuse his confidence, and violate the sacred trust? Surely those 
who do this will incur no common degree of guilt. Look forward 
to that awful day when you must appear with your children before 
his tribunal, who committed them to your care, and who will then 
demand an account of the manner in which you have discharged the 
sacred duties of a pgrent. Imagine, if you can, what will be your 
feelings. should you see them perish in consequence of your un- 
faithfulness. Think of the unutterable anguish which will then 
overwhelin you, should you see them with a last look of anguish 
and reproach, accuse you as the author of their eternal ruin. 

If you would escape these agonies, and secure the rewaid of a 
faithful parent, in witnessing the eternal felicity of your offspring, 
sedulously improve the precious opportunity which infancy and 
childhood afford for training the pliant mind to habits of virtue and 
piety. . 

Frequently ask yourselves questions like these: Do I habitually 
feel and display as much concern for the spiritual as for the tempo- 
ral welfare of my children? Have they reason to infer from my con- 
duct that 1 consider their souls as more precious than their bodies; 
that I value religion more than learning or reputation, or riches or 
health; and that I should much rather see them poor, despised and 
wretched, with an interest in the Redeemer, than possessors of the 
world without it. Do they see in mea living example of pure un- 
defiled Christianity? Is my daily conduct calculated to give them 
a favourable opinion of religion, to place it before them in a lovely 
attractive form? In a word, while S iemiieate upon them the pre- 


cepts of the Bible, does my example tend to counteract or te in- 
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crease the effect of my instructions? Happy mothers if you can an- 
swer these questions in a satisfactory manner. I congratulate you 
on the hope which you may justly entertain that your children will 
be your “crown of rejoicing” in the day of Christ’s appearing, when 

ou will be able to present them to him, and say, behold thine 

andmaid and the children which thou hast given me. May you also 
be able to say, “Of those whom thou hast given me I have lost 
none.” But should any who read this address, feel convinced that 
they have failed in discharging the duties of mothers, let them en- 
deavour immediately to correct their deficiencies, and to redeem 
lost opportunities by sedulously improving those which remain. 

Let those who perceive the importance of these duties, but feel in- 
competent to pertorm them, remember him who has said, If any man 
lack wisdom let him ask of God, and it shall be given him. Ask, 
then, of him and you will infallibly obtain all the wisdom and grace 
which are requisite to qualify you for discharging with fidelity and 
success the arduous duties oft a Christian mother. 

With a view to aid and direct those who feel that something 
ought to be done, but know not what to do, permit me to subjoin to 
this address the plan of an association recently formed in this town. 

A MOTHER. 


Portland, April 10, 1816. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


FROM THE PANOPLIST, FOR FEBRUARY, 1817. 


A letter to the editor, from a clergyman of the first respectability, has 
the following words: ‘*God is carrying on his good work, in many parts 
of this state, in a manner most wonderful and glorious. Never, in this 
pait of our country, have we experienced such a season before ”’ 

A leiter, which we have just received from another clergyman, states, 
that there are some favourable appearances at Peacham; that there is con- 
siderable attention at Danville; that at Barnet, a small village, fifteen or 
twenty have been the hopeful subjects of divine grace; and that the work 
has been glorious at Monipelier. 

We learn, also, that a very powerful revival has taken place at Castle- 
ton and Brandon. In the former place, above ninety persons were admit- 
ted tothe church, atthe communion in February; of whom thirty-three 
received the ordinance of baptism. 

The pastor of the church in Locke, N. Y. writes as follows: «The state 
of things in regard to religion is very interesting with us. The Lord has 
been very gracious to this people. About !70, we hope, ha:e been the 
subjects of divine grace; and the work continues with a good degree of 
power. Thirty were added to the church last Sabbath. On the same day 
fifty, and a short time before twenty-five, weve added to the church in Ho- 
mer, under the cave of the Rev Mr Walker. Inthe village of Ithaca, 
and the vicinity, the Lord is carrying on a great work.”’ 


——— 
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